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THE FRONT COVER 


This stone house with an Alpine setting, which we selected for 

our front page picture, is a landmark at the mouth of Lamoille 

4 Creek Canyon that wriggles back 
hz 


ae --* into the rugged recesses of the 
ee ‘ Ruby Mountains, Elko County, 
¥ 









_ Nevada. 

ey Cascading down from the 
upper reaches, and humming a 
song of friendliness, Lamoille 
Creek rushes by the lonely struc- 
ture in a hurry to get to the 
Humboldt River many miles 
away. 

Lamoille Canyon, about 10 
miles of it enveloped by high 
rock walls, affords a recreational 
paradise for vacationers and week- 
end visitors who like to camp 
out, picnic, fish in the creek, 
climb mountains, shoot with a 
camera, hike into narrow branch 
canyons, ride horseback over 
rough mountain trails, or just relax in any one of numerous delight- 
ful wooded patches along a babbling mountain stream. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


Pages 1, 0; 4, coco els Lal one Oy Opel ecormoe. Over Cinta kn 
Atwater, Department of Highways staff photographer; pages 
2, 6, 7, 10, courtesy of Elko Chamber of Commerce; page 14, 
courtesy of Naval Ammunition Depot Public Relations Office; 
pages 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, courtesy Yerington Chamber 
of Commerce; pages 28, 29, courtesy Reno Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department; pages 30 and 31, courtesy Reno Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Photograph on pages 16 and 17 was taken by Bill Plaster, of 
Redding, California. 





One of a series of delightful small lakes which nestle near the top of the Rubies, where 
scenery is superb. These lakes are accessible by horseback over mountain trails, but the 
fishing and outdoor life is wonderful. Best time is between late June and early September. 
Below we picture a scene at the sheep auction market in the city of Elko. Elko County 
enumerates its cattle and sheep raising industries as prime activities. 
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Community life gravitates about Elko’s city square, where cattlemen and sheepmen, miners and tourists, business men and 
ranchers, park their cars when they come to town to shop. 


County 
IS The West 


cLAD 


LKO COUNTY, Nevada is a big country. In fact it’s hard to 

visualize its extent until you look at a map and begin to realize 

that it reaches 180 miles along the Idaho border in the north and nearly 

150 miles along the Utah line to the east. It is nearly rectangular in 
outline and there’s a lot of rangeland in that space. 

The name Elko County is synonymous with the word livestock. One 
of the largest cattle producing areas in the United States, Elko County 
has more than 400 ranches spread over its 17,000 square miles. Ranches 
range in size from a few hundred acres to a spread of 175,000 acres 
of privately owned land, comprising a total of 11,000,000 acres. 

Trappers wandering down from the northwest nearly a hundred years 
ago were the first white men to cross the borders of this sturdy, wealthy 
land. Then came the slow-moving covered wagons and immigrants 
who crossed Elko County land on their way to California. The first 
cattle in the county, and possibly in the entire State, were those which 
had to be abandoned by the pioneer caravaneers back in the late 1840's. 
Before the Mexican War of 1846, Nevada was part of Mexico; how- 
ever, there never has been any record of a Spanish grant or of any 
Spaniard being in the cattle business in Nevada in those early days. 

As late as 25 years ago a cowboy could leave Wells—a small town 
with two major railroads and two major highways now serving its 
needs—on horseback and travel through range country either to Utah, 
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Vacationland 
Cattle Empire 


Sportsman's Paradise 





Covering 17,128 square miles of space, as 
big as some of the smaller New England 
States, Elko County spreads over 11,000,000 
acres of land in northeastern Nevada. Two 
transcontinental railroads, east-west Highway 
U S 40, north-south U S 93, several important 
branching highways to outlying districts plus 
adequate air lines make transportation and 
access easy to this most interesting western 
land. With a population of approximately 
8,000, Elko city is the trading center for a 
big rural empire embracing cattle ranching, 
sheep grazing, agricultural products of a 
varied nature, and mining.  Elko’s scenic 
wonders are almost limitless, hunting and 
fishing excellent, water is adequate and this 
all adds up to one of the richest sections of 
Nevada. 


Riders of the purple sage and corral have many 


Cattle 








Thousands of cattle, mostly Herefords (or white faces), go to market from Elko annually. 


Sheep 


tedious chores to do. 


Horses 





Hay 





Thoroughbreds of the Elko cattle country nuzzle 
noses to get their pictures taken. Through selective 
breeding the Hereford has proved its stamina. Most 
of this breed take the rugged winters in stride and 
the spring pickup is rapid. 


Grain -_ Alfalfa . 


Grazing 








Ranching + Mining « Fishing - Hunting -« Camping «- Silver Stampede . Elko Fair 





Elko County’s population is approxi- 
mately 20,000 urban and rural. Elko 
and the town of Wells, 50 miles east, 
are the largest communities. Good 
roads lead to all sections of this far- 
flung land. In both Elko and Wells, 
tourist accommodations are modern 
and adequate. Prices are in keeping 
with other western communities. 
Either of these two places, plus several 
others, make a convenient stopping 
point for the night on cross-country 
journeys. That big 90-mile stretch of 
salt flats in western Utah is easiest 
to travel in the early morning or late 
evening. 





An imposing structure with pleasing architectural lines is the Elko County Courthouse. 








The Humboldt River, with its many tribu- 
taries, interlaces the county and provides 
adequate water for irrigation and ranching 
needs. Both North Fork country and South 
Fork country have some mighty fine fishing 
holes in some very scenic spots. 





Deer hunters seldom come home empty handed. The ubiquitous jeep is a great help in 
the deep, mountainous deer country of Elko County. 








Bing Crosby, honorary mayor of Elko, presents Bob Haverty with a prize 
during the Silver Stampede celebration. 


about 60 miles east, or to Idaho, about 75 miles north, without seeing 
a fence unless he stopped at a homestead for the night. Cattle, handled 
by cowboys who usually slept in the open, were followed by chuck- 
wagons. 

With the coming of the railroad in 1869 the potential of the big, 
back country made itself known. Mining had been somewhat sporadic. 
Then almost before it knew how or why, the little town of Elko, a 
construction camp along the railroad, became a bustling freight center. 
Silver and gold had to be shipped out. Supplies came into the freight 
depot for distribution to the many mining camps located in the county. 
This gave the isolated western community new life. From that point 
on, Elko’s growth was small but steady. Mining activities gave it the 
necessary enthusiasm of a western town, but cattle, sheep, and cultiva- 
tion of the soil formed the backbone for a stable economy. 

If you're expecting to find in Elko the Hollywood-type of false fronts 
and hitching posts you are in for a surprise. True, levis and high- 
heeled boots are still very much in evidence, yet these are for such 
practical purposes as working garb and not for window dressing. The 
hitching post has gone the way of the cigar store, wooden Indian. 
Indians mingle with the street crowds, lacking their colorful tribal cos- 
tumes. They save those regalia for special occasions only. Traffic lanes 
marked by painted white lines, spaced-off parking places, angling curbs, 
and big super service stations on many corners will convince you that 
the town has kept pace with modern progress and adapted the wheel 
instead of polished leather for its agency of transportation. 

Elko, the county seat of Elko County, is the largest city in north- 
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Wells, Nevada, population 1,000, is at the crossroads 
of U S 40 and U S 93. 





How would you like to “rough it’ along this beautiful tarn in the 
Ruby Mountains? You could hardly find a better place to spend a 
summer vacation. You're away from everything. There’s good fish- 
ing, bracing air, and you can relax in the shade and listen to the — 
birds. Isolation and tranquility in these Rubies make it a vacation 
spot “out of this world.” 


Cattle are seen almost everywhere, spread out 
over the landscape in the Elko empire, grazing quietly 
on the lush grasses. In the flat country, on the hill- 
side, or in the distance, it’s a typical picture of the 
district. Always you haye the mountain background 
whether it be grazing cattle, a fishing stream, or a 
mine. Branding calves, a part of the open country 
life, is one of the necessary chores for the ranch 
hand. Up early and late, during season the iron 
must be kept hot. 














Bing Crosby, when he’s not working on radio, television or in 
motion pictures, spends time at his ranch in the North Fork country 
of Elko County. Two scenes on his ranch are shown above, one 
showing a mountain range, and the other a red barn. The “Cross 


B’ brand is seen on many of his cattle. 











a 





Tumbling down the side of a granite wall this small stream, fed by melting snows, conveys an idea 
of the picturesqueness of the majestic Ruby Mountains. Easily accessible over a good 
but mountain-shelf road, the farther you go the more colorful and rugged 
becomes the scene. For camera fans these mountains are ideal. 












Tuscarora was a famous Nevada mining camp in earlier days. 
Some activity still prevails but it has approached the ghost 
town stage. Spectacular ore came from the Tuscarora holes 
which are reported to have produced between $25,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 mostly in silver ores. 


eastern Nevada. Its population is approximately 8,000. It has for 
its neighbors, Wells, a small rail and cattle town 50 miles east, and 
Carlin, a small rail center 25 miles to the west. The three communities 
are modern in all respects. 

In Elko you'll find spacious hotels and up-to-date motels which pro- 
vide the traveler with every possible comfort. In addition to a well- 
equipped hospital, the city has a well-planned educational system and 
modern residential districts. 

This fabulous land offers unlimited opportunities for recreation. 
Whether it be active sports, lazy afternoons in the sun, viewing the 
sights or shopping in modern stores, Elko affords it. Golf, fishing, 
swimming, mountain hiking, and hunting are at your disposal. 

Elko is a division point on the Western Pacific Railroad, and an 
important freighting center of the Southern Pacific Railroad. United 
Air Lines operates up-to-date Convair service with four daily schedules 
into Elko’s municipal airport. Elko also enjoys the highest standard 
of highway facilities. One of the Nation’s finest all-year travel routes, 
U S Highway 40, bisects the county, the road serving New York, Salt 
Lake City, Reno and San Francisco, etc. 

Springtime in Elko County is roundup time. Cattle must be brought 
in from the far corners of the range and branding is the order of busi- 
ness. Every calf in the spring crop has to have its identifying mark 
and that’s a job which calls for many hands. It’s a time when everyone 
pitches in. There’s a task for young and old alike. The calves must be 
roped and branded. The irons must be kept sizzling hot; it’s dusty, 
hard work, but necessary on the ranch. 

When the last week of June rolls around the ranch work is set aside 
and all hands look forward to the wildest show in the West—Elko’s 
famous Silver Stampede. Preceding the Stampede, of course, is the 
all-important rodeo parade. Dignitaries from all over the West gather 
to participate in the festivities. 

Elko is nationally famous for the western hospitality of its hotels 
and restaurants and the lavishness of its entertainment. Many famous 
night club entertainers regularly appear in elaborate floor shows. 

You'll like this fabulous land and its friendly people. 


The Wright Ranch, south of Elko in the 
Secret Pass region, is one of the oldest and 
showiest places in all the county. It’s noted 
for its fine cattle, modern equipment, water 
facilities, all set in a broad fertile valley. 


The only indispensable thing on the ranch is the faithful horse 
and the polished leather. 








TEKACS 


Lamoille, with a post office, general store, a 
dozen houses, service station, shady lanes, a 
few orchards, an old log cabin in the woods on 
the creek bank, is gateway to the Ruby Moun- 
tain country. When the creeks run full in the 
spring, or the hillside reflects the autumn gold, 
or when the snows lie deep on the mountain top, 
life in Lamoille proceeds in its quiet, unhurried 
way. 

Center photograph shows the broad highway 
approach into Elko. From a bleak wilderness 
to a flag stop when the Central Pacific came 
through in 1867, Elko has grown into a thoroughly 
modern small city where you will find a highly 
developed culture as well as the rough, but 
friendly western atmosphere. 

At the bottom is a sample of the terrain along 
the Humboldt River, west o, where river, 
rail and road pass throu 
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ty of Hawthorne, Nevada. This 20-mile-long stretch of water affords good fish 
for the large Navy personnel at the Ammunition Depot, as well as the civilian public. 
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Along the shores of Walker Lake, in the v 
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EVADA, several hundred miles from the Pacific Ocean, has a 

U. S. Naval Ammunition Depot at Hawthorne, Mineral County. 
This naval ammunition depot was the result of an investigation which 
followed the Lake Denmark, New Jersey, ammunition explosion in 
1926. The first concrete suggestion for the location of such a plant 
in Nevada was made by C. C. Boak, of Tonopah, who was then a mem- 
ber of the State Assembly from Nye County and has been active in 
State affairs ever since. The suggestion took the form of a letter from 
Mr. Boak to the then Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, and 
was prompted by the great loss of life incident to the explosion at 
Lake Denmark. The suggestion was referred to Admirals Bloch and 
Gregory who, a month later, arrived in Reno on their way to inspect 
the proposed site. The site was later approved, owing to its remoteness 
from large concentrations of civilian population, its distance from the 
sea coast with consequent greater safety factors from aerial attack, and 
because of its low percentage of electrical disturbances as shown by 
weather records kept over a period of many years. 

Represented at the Naval Ammunition Depot are the Bureau of 
Ordnance, under which the commanding officer is commissioned; the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; the United States Marine Corps; 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; and the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

In an effort to locate an area affording almost unlimited expansion 
possibilities, ample space for newest ammunition storage techniques, 
and the centralization necessary to efficiently and economically supply 
West Coast shipping ports, Hawthorne was selected over similar but 
less suitable sites in northern Nevada and eastern California. The 
recommendation submitted to the Secretary of the Navy on December 
13, 1926, was that Hawthorne, Nevada, be selected as the location for 
a Naval Ammunition Depot to be constructed at an aggregate cost of 
not more than $3,500,000. The Depot was formally commissioned on 
September 15, 1930, and the first shipment of high explosives arrived 
about a month later. 


The City Hall at Hawthorne, Nevada. 
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Captain W. S. Mayer, Jr., Naval Ammunition Depot Com- 
manding Officer, at Hawthorne, and Governor Charles H. Russell, 
of Nevada, meet in the executive offices at Carson City. 


Many navy uniforms are seen on this Hawthorne street. 











Ammo magazines are numerous at Hawthorne. They are used for stowage of naval ammunition kept ready for call on a moment's notice. 





Babbitt, the town, serves the needs of Navy personnel, both civilian and service. 


On warm summer days the beaches at Walker Lake are crowded with Depot employees and their families. 























Mount Grant, which is almost due west of the Depot’s industrial 
area (elevation 4,300 feet), rises to an elevation of 11,303 feet. The 
town of Hawthorne, county seat for Mineral County, occupies a section 
of land which is surrounded by and located in very nearly the geo- 
graphical center of the Depot. 

The Main Gate entrance to the Ammunition Depot is located on 
U. S. Highway 95, about two miles north of Hawthorne. 

The primary mission of the Depot is to support the United States 
fleet. In fulfilling this mission, the Depot produces, receives, recondi- 
tions, stores, and ships ammunition of various sizes and types. The 
working force of the Depot consists of approximately 2,000 civil serv- 
ice employees and about 450 military personnel. 

Navy low-cost housing for approximately 1,200 families of Depot 
civilian employees and military personnel is located in the community 
of Babbitt, itself a part of the Ammunition Depot. Babbitt has its 
own shopping center as well as recreation buildings and playgrounds. 

Exclusive of U. S. Highway 95 and Nevada Highway 31, which pass 
through the Depot, there are 434 miles of paved roads (concrete and 
bituminous) and 210 miles of unpaved roads maintained by the Navy 
within its Depot boundaries. Two hundred miles of Navy railroad 
trackage lies within the Depot and connects with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad at Thorne, Nevada. 

From its comparatively modest beginning in the late 20’s, the Depot 
has grown from year to year until the capital investment today is 
approximately $76,000,000. The payroll currently is about $9,000,000 
a year. 

Hawthorne is a town of approximately 2,000 inhabitants and was 
born in a Nevada mining camp environment. Mining of various 
sorts is still carried on in the vicinity. Hawthorne, a thoroughly modern 
little city situated in the central Nevada desert, has ranges of mountains 
completely surrounding it. Walker Lake, to the north, affords a 
recreational area which includes swimming, boating, fishing and water 
sports of a varied character. In the low country and near the water, 
hunting is good in season. 
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Safety is a prime factor diligently sought after 
at the Naval Ammunition Depot. 


Hawthorne, in the shadow of 11,000-foot Mt. Grant, has grown into a lively community of 3,000 population. 
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Mason Uclley 


From cattle to copper, to onions and cattle, 
then back to copper again, might well fit 
the case history of Mason Valley, an area of 
several hundred square miles in west central 
Nevada where the Walker River flows. 

About a hundred years ago N. H. A. (Hock) 
Mason, with his brothers, drove some cattle 
through this land on the way to California. 
Mason recognized the worth of the land along 
the Walker River as valuable for grazing 
purposes but he didn’t stay. In 1859 he came 
back and found that William Dickson had 
already located in the northern part of the 
valley, and that was the beginning of its 
cultivation. This time Mason stayed, took 
up a homestead, built the first house in the 
valley and his place became known as the 
Mason Ranch. Later the valley was officially 
named after him. 

As other cattlemen located in the vicinity 
the ranchers found an outlet for their beef 
at Virginia City, some 70 miles distant, which 
was going through a period of boom. 

Mason Valley is the eastern unit of two 
valleys in that part of Nevada traversed by 
the meandering Walker River. The Walker 
has its source, far to the west, in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains and is kept rolling by the 
melting snows. There’s enough drainage in 
the broad watershed to keep a good-sized 
volume of water flowing down the Walker 
the year around. What water isn’t used for 
irrigation purposes in the two valleys eventu- 
ally reaches Walker Lake, 25 miles south of 
Yerington. 


Smith Valley 


Smith Valley’s history parallels that of its 
eastern neighbor, Mason Valley. In 1859, R. 
B. Smith, Cyrus Smith, T. B. Smith and others, 
with a herd of cattle and some horses, located 
in the western valley which soon took over the 
name of Smith. With 15,000 acres under cul- 
tivation and 10,000 acres in pasture, the sur- 
rounding hills and mountain flanks serve as 
grazing land. The Walker courses through 
this valley before cutting a deep gash in the 
Singatse Hills at Wilson Canyon where the 
Bulkhead, a colorful, prominent landmark 
guards the western entrance. Several hot 
springs in Smith Valley have been developed 
as part of the recreational facilities of the 
entire region. 

The district around Yerington is usually 
referred to as the Mason Valley District and 
sometimes is called the Walker River Irriga- 
tion District. Ranches in both valleys divert 
water from the river to wet their fields. 
Crops of high quality and plenteous volume 
result. 








COPPER ORE 


GENERATED 





This is what the country about Weed Heights looked like less than five years ago. 


The first of the current development 
epoch, on a small scale, was that of the 
Guild-Adams workings at a spot where the 
huge pit is located. Many copper mines 
during the first and second epochs of 
Yerington’s development were located in 
and across the Singatse Hills to the west. 
The present project, on a major scale, is 
developing ores found in the lower ground 
of the district, east of the hills. Several 
years ago Anaconda put a crew of dia- 
mond drill operators into the field and 
made exhaustive tests and studies of their 
findings. As a result of this preliminary 
work definite outline of a huge, low- 
content, copper-bearing mass of rock was 
disclosed. Subsequently the company 
began its operations on a big plan and 
began the work of developing the under- 
ground oxide ores. This necessitated 
large outlays of capital for plant, equip- 
ment, power and processing units which are 
now installed and functioning smoothly. 
Present outlook for operations, with rea- 
sonably normal conditions, extend into the 
future for at least 15 years. 
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WBE UN GROWN The Parent Community 


OPPER MINING and agriculture are inseparably linked 
to the economic well-being of Yerington. Typically 
western in character and thoroughly modern in progress, this 
Lyon County seat has a population of nearly 3,000 and serves 
as an important trading center and community nucleus for a 
widespread ranching area comprising Mason Valley and Smith 
Valley in the Walker River basin of western Nevada. Yer- 
ington, the parent community, now points with pride to its 
robust offspring, Weed Heights, directly across the river, a 
lusty 2-year-old having 300 housing units and a major copper 
mining plant. 


Agriculture, weathering many economical storms during the 
past century, has watched copper come and go, but production 
of the red metal in that district has a habit of reviving after 
long periods of dormancy—just when everyone begins to 
assume the game is over. Both industries are of immeasur- 
able importance to the district as well as to the State, and 
currently are enjoying a vigorous development. 


Copper has passed through three definite stages of unfold- 
ing since this Yerington region was settled almost a hundred 
years ago. The initial stage came when, in the 1860's, large 
quantities of the bluestone copper ores found in the neighbor- 
ing hills were sent to Virginia City (on the Comstock Lode) 
and there used in the processing mills for treating gold and 
silver ores of that famous early day Nevada camp. This min- 
ing activity brought the town into being and, in spite of the 
horse and high-wheeled wagon haul over rough dirt roads for 
70 miles, prevailed for some years before it declined. Then 
copper mining ceased in the Mason Valley and in the upper 
levels of the Singatse Range of mountains. 

The second stage occurred during the early years of this 
century, at a time when war conditions created enormous 
demands for copper. Activity reached its peak between 1912 Yerington Courthouse, where all of Lyon County records are preserved. 





Yerington, a modern town of 2,500 inhabitants, is the trading center for an extensive agricultural district in western Nevada. 
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Copper Oxide -+ Sulphuric Acid -+ Old Rusty Tin Cans = 


Cement Copper For Anaconda At Weed Heights, Nevada. 





Leeching vats of the Anaconda plant at Weed Heights are used to process the 


low content copper oxide ores. 
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Extensive copper deposits are located in Lyon 
County, western Nevada. The district is served 
by paved Highways US 95 and Nevada Route 3. 
A branch of the Southern Pacific has a railhead 
at Wabuska. Air field facilities are available 
at the edge of Yerington, the county seat. 

















Massive machinery makes it possible to facilitate the working of the 
grade ores at Weed Heights. 


A beautiful specimen of copper ore taken from the underground deposits during the past year. 








and 1921. This revival of operations brought to the camp 
the Nevada Copper Belt Railroad, the big Thompson Smelter, 
and numerous producing mines yielding thousands of tons of 
copper ore annually. That was at a time when Yerington 
could justly claim to be the largest copper producing center 
in Nevada. Eventually a lull set in, the mines closed, the 
smelter shut down, and later the railroad was discontinued and 
the rails and ties torn up and sold. Slack demand, low prices, 
and various other factors contributed to this decline. It was 
just about the time when America was entering the gates of 
the Automobile Age. The impact of the automobile industry 
had not yet flowered to its fullest and copper was in over- 
supply. The district, however, fell back on its agricultural 
development and came through the crisis in fine shape. 


The copper ore bodies around Yerington never have been 
exhausted. Perhaps it would be better to say that all of the 
ore bodies there have not yet been found. The copper impreg- 
nated rocks lie deep and are of low content, a condition which 
militated against gainful development. Inadequate mechanical 
equipment at the time could not profitably extract them from 
their age-old beds of repose so the copper mining business in 
Yerington suffered. 

The third, and present stage, came into being several years 
ago when preliminary subsurface drilling disclosed large beds 
of copper-bearing rocks. The hundreds of holes drilled all 
over the landscape revealed surprising results. Anaconda 
Copper Corporation spent several years and much money to 
find out about the subsurface conditions and were satisfied 
with their findings. Now they are excavating the estimated 
35,000,000 tons of oxide ore on a major scale. Consequently, 
the copper mining phase of life has added annual revenues 
and large payrolls to the Yerington economy. 





Anaconda processes approximately 11,000 tons of ore a day 
Electric powered shovels of 7-cubic-yard capacity are used in the pit. at Weed Heights. The huge plant embraces a deep pit, a big 


On “open house” day many guests found good picking while looking for colorful copper ore specimens. 








The progress of the community of Yerington is 
reflected in this new high school building. 


This is the type of ranch home one finds in Mason 
Valley where rich farm lands yield bounteous 
agricultural crops of a wide variety. 


Beef cattle by the hundreds are shipped to the small 
but very important modern packing plant at 


Yerington for processing. Much of its 
production goes to California. 
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Onions + Potatoes - Grains « Dairying - Beef Cattle + Fruits 
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Young farmers take pride in their prowess of raising cattle 
on the Mason Valley farms. They compete with other 4-H’ers 


Potatoes are one of the chief crops cultivated in the Mason Valley area. as to quality and practical application of methods used to 
produce the best grades. 





Wheat and oats are other important crops which the Mason Valley Ranchers 
cultivate for the stable economy of the district. crushing plant, sulphuric acid generating units, leeching vats, 


precipitation tanks, an enormous stockpile of rusty tin cans, 
giant machinery to facilitate the operation, and an administra- 
tion building to conduct the business. In addition, the com- 
pany has constructed an entirely new town of more than 250 
houses to accommodate its working personnel. Honoring one 
of its high officers, the company gave the site the name of 
Weed Heights. 


When speaking of Anaconda’s project at Weed Heights 
the word “thousands” is used most frequently for it is a major 
operation worked on a quantity production scale. 


Almost a hundred years have elapsed since agriculture, as 
we know it, made its beginning on the Walker River, which 
courses through both valleys and the town itself. Prior to 
the late 50’s, fur trappers, explorers, and travelers made use 
of the grasses and feed along the Walker, a Sierra Nevada 
originating stream, to support their stock. They utilized the 
native products to sustain life for themselves and their live- 
stock while they tried to wrest a treasure from the native 
resources. It was not agriculture of the permanent type, but 
one which had gold and silver mining as the incentive. 

Development of the Walker River (Mason Valley and 
Smith Valley) by the white settlers probably started as in 
other valleys in Nevada with the discovery of gold and silver 
in the surrounding mountains. The discovery in Virginia 
City, about 70 miles to the northwest, in the late fifties brought 
in thousands of hungry men and women who created a market 
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Considerable acreage of wheat supplements the varied crops of the valleys. 


for meat, dairy products, hay, grain, vegetables and poultry. 
The lands in Mason Valley and Smith Valley were available, 
water was plentiful and, unquestionably, a number of agri- 
culturally minded miners turned ranchers and farmers and 
moved in. Immigrants from the Eastern States, looking for 
new homes or disappointed in mining ventures, settled on the 
lands and developed them through the use of irrigation water. 

Mason Valley and Smith Valley—the two are separated by 
a low range called the Singatse Hills—have a diversified agri- 
culture producing all of the common crops grown in Nevada 
on a commercial scale; 18,000 acres of alfalfa, 2,500 acres of 
wheat, 7,000 acres of barley, 1,000 acres of oats, 600 acres of 
potatoes, 250 acres of onions, 250 acres of miscellaneous crops, 
plus several thousand acres of pasture land watered by the 
Walker River and its tributaries. 

Some 25,000 cattle, 20,000 sheep, 1,000 dairy cows and 
2,500 pigs call the two valleys their feeding grounds. A small 
poultry industry supplies local markets and creates new wealth 
for the county. 

A modern packing plant prepares dressed beef, pork, and 
lamb for the local trade and for outside shipment. Some 20 


Onions by the ton come from the soil and bring high prices in the markets. 


Modern machinery replaces the oldtime horse and wagon methods. 


Grade A dairies produce fluid milk, most of which is processed 
and sold in surrounding areas. 

Today these two Nevada valleys are of the highest developed 
areas in the State. The fertile lands, abundant water, and 
favorable climatic conditions produce abundant crops. 
Although agriculture has reached a high point of development, 
it has by no means expanded to its ultimate goal. Possibilities 
of additional up-stream water storage, application of modern 
and more advanced techniques in the methods of production, 
and improved methods of marketing will further raise the 
yields of crops and livestock. 

Scenically, the area compares well with all of western 
Nevada. The Sierra Nevada mountains, forest covered and 
rugged, lie to the west; Walker Lake and Lahontan Reservoir 
are nearby, and both the Walker and Carson Rivers afford 
ample facilities for hunting, fishing and recreational grounds. 
The famous Walker River Canyon, whose western entrance 
is known as the Bulkhead, is several miles west of Yerington. 
The canyon affords rugged scenery, and many delightful spots 
for camping, fishing and outdoor recreation, almost the year 
around. 


Storage houses for the potato crop are found on almost every ranch. 





Walker River, Topaz Lake, Water For Mason Valley and Smith Valley. 











Some Oldtime Views of the Mason Valley District 
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The Wilson Canyon bridge across the Walker River, in use during 1911. 
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The old Thompson Smelter, used during the second era of copper development. Mason, a mining community of the early 1900’s, was a thriving camp. 
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The Walker River has its beginning in the Sierra Nevada mountains far to the west of Yerington. Melting snows keep this stream flowing through 
most of the year. Besides its utility of irrigating the farm lands of the Mason and Smith Valleys, two neighboring lowlands, it also affords recreational 
facilities of a mountain character equal to any in the west. Fishing and camping along its shores is a delightful experience, and hundreds of Nevada people 


drive to the shaded places to enjoy this wonderful stream. 
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Reno City Parks And 


OWADAYS, “Parks and Recreation” is a phrase which is associated in 
the public mind just like bread and butter. The common awareness 

of the compensation inherent in park and recreational resources is reflected 
in the extensive park, playground and recreational developments throughout 
the United States. The need for playgrounds and playfields in congested 
areas of large cities, and the presence of open park space has been recognized 
for many years as a distinct asset to such American communities. And so, 
through the years, playgrounds, ball fields, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
game courts, and picnic places have become a definite part of community | 
progress and afford a facility and operation in partnership with landscapes, | 
flower beds, lawn vistas and band concerts. 

Reno, an up and coming big little city, has followed the obvious pattern 
in park and recreation development. Endowed as it is with a close-by back 
country of natural recreational and leisure-time resources of mountains, lakes, 
rivers and streams, hot springs, ski runs, hunting and fishing country and all 
of the attendant outlets, yet the “Biggest Little City in the World” has seen 
fit to establish a delightful in-city system of such facilities, designed to help 
consummate the play and cultural needs of the children, youth and adults of 
the community. 

Reno’s public park system began in 1944, and has kept pace with modern 
ideas on community facilities to the present time. One by one the various 
units were added to the plan, plans concluded for their up-keep and operation, 
and now Reno affords park and playground facilities comparable to the larg- 
est cities in the Nation. 

Idlewild Park has 53.8 acres of spacious lawns, lakes, trees, a zoo, municipal 











Illustrated on this page are various activities of the young 
people of Reno in their parks and playground facilities. Idle- 
wild, Lake, Whitaker, Stewart, and Virginia Lake Parks are part 
of the setup designed for use by the youngsters. 





buildings, swimming pool and lighted softball field; Whitaker Park, embrac- 
| ing several acres, is equipped with two tennis courts, playground equipment, 
lawns, flower beds, trees and a flowing stream; Evans Park, covering a city 
block just south of the University of Nevada campus, contains play lawns, 
| concrete wading pool, playground apparatus and two tennis courts; Wingfield 
| Park, right in the heart of town, with its river, tennis courts, wading pool, 
playground appartaus and park benches; and Stewart Park, site of a former 
gravel pit, has playground shelter, playground apparatus, rolling lawns and 
stone terrace. 
Newlands Circle Park, located in Newlands Heights, overlooks Idlewild 
Park, the Truckee River, Peavine Mountain and Mount Rose. The park, with a 
pleasant lawn and tree effect, has a concrete wall enclosure. Powning Park, the 
in-city “Boston Commons,” where most anything of a community nature can 
and does happen—for instance like band concerts, children’s carnivals, assem- 
blies, displays, holiday events and just watching the world go by; and a few 
small parks and the Southside Annex School building acquired through pur- 
chase from the Reno School District at about the time of the enactment of the 
recreation ordinance. Lake Park, near Virginia Lake, is one of Reno’s newest 
additions to its park program. 
Programs are atranged for activities in each of these parks of the city, and 
there’s always a large crowd of children and adults at every scheduled event. 
Reno’s park and recreational facilities have progressed rapidly and authori- 
ties are planning so that future expansion may fit into the general scheme of 
the setup. Skiing, most popular winter recreation, is sponsored by the Reno 
Ski Club, Reno Service Clubs and The Recreation Commission. 








Ice skating, playground games, and a yariety of sports are 
available to the young people, as well as adults, in the Reno 
Parks and Playgrounds plan. Under capable direction these young- 
sters are given the opportunity to participate in clean sports. 
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ENO SKI BOWL, in the Slide Mountain and Mount Rose 

areas of western Nevada, completed in the autumn of 
1953, has functioned successfully through its first season. 
Ideally located for a winter sports area only 20 miles southwest 
of Reno on the eastern slope of the Carson Range, it embraces 
one of the most favorable sites for winter sports in the entire 
West. Supporters of the project, mostly western Nevada 
business and professional men, have made an initial investment 
of nearly half a million dollars to provide the best winter play- 
grounds with the safest and most modern equipment obtain- 
able. The project has a bright future, indeed, for the first 
season demonstrated its superiority as to site, snowfall, equip- 
ment, accessibility, nearness to a metropolitan center, good 
highways, quality of snow, and a season which extends from 
mid-November until late April. 

A huge, natural amphitheater-shaped depression, Reno Ski 
Bowl reaches back into Slide Mountain’s northeast side with 
a wide sweep and a great expanse. Forest growth on the bowl 
surface is not heavy enough to interfere with excellent terrain 
requirements, yet enough evergreens of considerable size are 
there to enhance the attractiveness of the location. 

The new area has a 9,500 foot double chair lift, rising 2,100 
feet vertically from 7,500 feet elevation at the lower terminal 
to 9,600 feet at the summit of the ridge. There are magnifi- 
cent, clear wide slopes for both the novice and the experienced 
skier. Runs for the slalom and cross-country entries extend 
as much as 714 miles. In addition to the high quality of 
terrain and equipment, the project has space for 5,000 skiers 
General view of the winter sports area of Slide Mountain, 20 miles distant at one time. From the success of the first season, this new 

from Reno, in an almost ideal setting for winter sports. winter sports area seems destined to acquire national fame. 







The modern ski lift, with double chairs, is crowded during the winter season. The lift carries the winter sports fans over a mile to the 
little chalet where another lift is used to take customers to the summit. It will probably be used in summer as a scenic facility. 




















Winter Sports 
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MOUNT ROSE 


About two-thirds of the way above the Washoe Valley floor, 
the Petit Chalet, a warming house and refreshment station, can 
accommodate several hundred. It is located in a broad flat 
space where the upper terminal of the lower lift and the lower 
terminal of the upper lift have been anchored. In addition, 
there is ample parking space for the hundreds of cars which 
crowd into the area, particularly during winter weekends. 

Both lift units have double chair accommodations with 
safety bars. The cable moves at a speed of about 5 miles an 
hour, although this can be altered as complete controls have 
been designed into the units. The chair seats are fastened to 
the steel cables by overhanging bars. The cable rides over 
pulleys set on top of strong steel towers, located at convenient 
distances apart. The towers are anchored on huge concrete 
foundations and stretch up and down the hills and across can- 
yons in regular formation. 

At the summit, 9,600 feet, the view is superb. To the west 
lies Lake Tahoe, one of the most beautiful lakes in the world; 
to the east one sees great distances across the upper Washoe 
Valley and lakes, far below, and then rising high in the east 
distance is the high wall of the Virginia Mountain range. On 
the east side of this range Nevada’s most famous mining camp, 
Virginia City, sprawls in the shade of Mt. Davidson. 

Access to the bowl is over Mt. Rose Road from either Reno 
or Carson City, and the highway is maintained and kept clear 
all through the season. 

The site has such excellent scenic features that the manage- 
ment has planned to maintain the upper lift during the sum- 
mer season from the chalet to the summit. 





Promoters of the venture are trying out the double chair lift. 


The lift, sturdy and strong, has been thoroughly tested, and was used during the early 1954 season with great success. 

















n, one of Nevada's finest 


A couple of ski fans taking a “breather” on the course near the top of Reno Ski Bowl, on Slide Mount 
and newest winter recreational areas, 20 miles southwest of Reno. 
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